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The  Winter  Season 


T 


^HERE  WAS  A  time  when  people  looked  upon  the 


winter  season  with  forehoding  resignation.  The 
long,  hard,  eold  months  somehow  seemed  to 
whittle  at  the  inner  dignity  of  man  and  leave  him 
tucked  away  on  a  shell".  Before  the  advent  of  steam 
heat,  warmly-heated  automohiles  and  rapid  trans- 
portation, not  to  mention  improvements  in  cold- 
resistant  wearing  apparel,  people  suffered  many 
hardships  during  winter  months,  and  the  fear  of 
cold  was  only  the  natural  expression  of  a  hodily  in- 
stinct. Today  the  elements  of  anxiety  ahout  winter 
are  for  the  most  part  gone;  the  trend  heing  toward 
a  welcome  acceptance  of  an  exciting  and  colorful 
season. 

What  is  exciting  ahout  "Old  Man  Winter,"  one 
may  ask.  Is  not  everything  dull  and  hleak  and  sad- 
dened?    Where  is  the  change?     What  is  different? 

Looking  at  these  questions  rationally,  it  might 
be  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  no  change  except 
in  man's  way  of  living  and  looking  at  things.  Mother 
Nature  has  not  really  changed  her  pattern  for  the 
winter  season.  The  dandelion  still  pushes  through 
the  melting  snow  on  a  warm  sunny  December  after- 
noon and  the  tiny  rivulet  still  freezes  over  into  a 
glistening  fairyland  when  the  temperature  drops 
beyond  the  freezing  point.  Among  wild  creatures, 
too,  there  is  little  change  of  habit,  except  possibly  a 
speedier  tempo  of  bodily  processes  as  cold  weather 
sends  them  scurrying  around  more  rapidly  for  food. 
The  Canada  goose  still  honks  noisely  as  its  allegiant 
heart  sends  it  winging  southward  for  warmer,  milder 
waters.  Has  the  meadow  mouse  changed  its  habits 
from  last  winter  in  the  storing  up  of  weed  seeds  in 
the  meadows?  No,  there  has  been  no  change  in  na- 
ture. Her  processes  are  repeated  but  hardly  change 
from  year  to  year.  Sadness,  melancholia,  monotony 
are  but  a  state  of  mind.  If  we  look  at  the  graying 
winter  sky  as  a  harbinger  of  wrathful  snow-storm  we 
are  bound  for  disillusionment.  Yet,  if  we  accept  it 
as  a  natural  forerunner  of  exciting  winter  sports,  or 
as  opportunity  to  view  the  breath  taking  beauty  of 


a  snow  covered  landscape,  we  shall  reap  in  the  har- 
vest of  fuller  pleasure  from  the  season. 

With  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  mod- 
ern age,  cold  weather  no  longer  need  be  approached 
with  quickening  apprehension.  Rather  the  modern 
age  allows  us  a  greater  appreciation  of  Nature's  dis- 
plays of  the  winter  elements. 

What  is  dull  about  a  ranging,  howling  blizzard  if 
you're  in  a  warm  cozy  room  beside  a  comfortable 
fireplace — or  even  a  trusty  radiator?  Does  the  well- 
dressed  huntsman  worry  about  the  cold  as  he  trudges 
excitedly  through  the  brown  fields  in  search  of  quail 
or  grouse?  Do  the  children  complain  of  the  weather 
in  December  as  they  play  uninhibitedly  in  the  snow? 

There  is  more  to  winter  than  the  cold.  Each 
month  offers  anticipation  to  the  active,  interested 
man.  December  brings  the  reawakening  of  our  de- 
votion to  God  and  family  in  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  of  Christmas;  January  brings  the  new  plans 
and  resolutions  and  vigor  of  the  New  Year.  Feb- 
ruary is  hardly  tedious.  In  Virginia,  it  is  a  month 
of  new  creation — the  new  grass  on  the  lawn,  plowing 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  garden. 

No,  the  winter  season  is  not  without  excitement 
and  pleasure.  It  is  all  in  the  way  you  look  at  it  and 
prepare  for  it. 


Annual  Index 

WITH  THIS  ISSUE  of  Virginia  Wildlife  we  proud- 
ly  announce  the  addition  of  our  first  annual  index 
and  the  realization  of  still  another  new  service  to 
our  readers.  Articles  are  classified  under  subject 
headings  and  are  listed  by  titles  with  author  and  issue. 

We  hope  that  the  addition  of  this  yearly  supple- 
ment— scheduled  for  every  December — will  prove 
a  popular  and  efficient  reference  medium  for  those 
wishing  to  check  back  quickly  on  published  material. 
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Are  the  Wildlife 

Programs  of  State  Game 

Commissions  Failing? 


Michael  Hinloba 


By  MICHAEL  HUDOBA* 
Washington  Editor,  Sports  Afield 


I  ASSUME  THAT  that  question  posed  to  someone 
who  has  no  official  state  status,  to  be  discussed 
before  the  group  that  is  responsible  for  the 
policies  and  administration  of  the  fish  and  game 
programs,  carries  the  implications  that  we  are  all 
here  to  let  our  hair  down,  and  have  an  old-fashioned 
round  table.  Your  theory  is  to  be  commended,  for 
none  of  us  learn  except  by  constructive  criticism. 
But,  I  also  know  there  are  many  others  who  could 
better  discuss  this  subject.  When  my  pen  has  been 
dipped  in  acid,  it  is  for  criticism  of  Congressional 
and  Federal  lack  of  consideration  for  the  urgent 
needs  of  attention  to  conservation.  You  are  already 
working  toward  this  objective,  and  we  are  all  part- 
ners in  seeking  more  and  better  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

"Are  Game  Commissions  Failing  in  Their  Pro- 
grams?" It  is  a  question  that  I  would  answer  No 
.  .  .  BUT:  And  this  paper  will  devote  time  to  the 
BUT:,  not  from  the  basis  of  whether  management 
program  details  are  ecologically  or  biologically  cor- 
rect, but  whether  results  of  these  programs  seep 
into  understanding  of  the  customer  public.  In 
this  factor,  there  is  the  area  of  discussion  for  the 
word  "but." 

The  Game  and  Fish  Commissions  have  not  failed 
in  their  programs  if  you  look  at  the  situation  today. 
The  numbers  of  fishermen  and  hunters  have  quad- 
rupled in  the  last  twenty  years.  At  the  same  time, 
the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  by 
twenty  millions  of  people  whose  stomachs  are 
hungry  three  times  a  day,  and  whose  existence  de- 
mands more  living  space  and  land  that  must  come 
inevitably    out    of    the    wildlife    producing    areas. 

*Paper  presented  at  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missioners,  Richmond,   Virginia,   October   17,   1950. 
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While  more  land  has  gone  into  food  production, 
and  more  land  has  and  is  being  lost  to  erosion  and 
depletion,  more  water  has  been  polluted,  and  its 
productivity  lost  through  additional  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  land  abuse.  In  spite  of  these  negative  fac- 
tors, there  is  still  game  enough  and  fish  enough  to 
draw  more  and  more  sportsmen  each  year  to  pur- 
chase licenses.  And  we  still  hunt  and  fish  in  the 
American  tradition.  I  think  that  is  a  worthy  trib- 
ute to  the  work  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Departments 
and  Commissions,  and  to  the  support  of  conserva- 
tion forces. 

But  the  factors  just  mentioned  are  also  the 
elements  that  have  constructed  the  vehicle  to  de- 
stroy whatever  favorable  balance  exists.  Shovild 
there  be  lethargy  to  expand,  and  complacency  to 
progress  with  the  changing  picture,  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  failure  must  inevitably  be  yes.  As 
evidenced  by  the  worry  lines  on  the  foreheads  of 
thinking  administrators,  we  are  much  too  close  to 
the  threat  of  losing  ground  because  of  mounting 
pressures.  There  is  no  alternative  but  to  intensify 
fish  and  game  programs.  The  nature  of  this  effort 
spells  the  difference  between  defeat  and  victory. 

If  game  commissions  feel  they  are  failing  in  their 
programs,  it  may  be  because  there  are  complaints 
that  we  don't  have  longer  seasons  on  fish  and  game, 
that  we  have  fewer  places  to  hunt  and  fish,  that 
there  are  still  a  large  segment  of  license  buyers  and 
non-license  buyers  who  are  using  and  taking  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  without  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  maintenance  of  those  resources. 
And  this  failure  is  chargeable  to  a  frustration  in 
liaison  with  the  human  resource. 

If  there  is  a  recognizable  failure,  it  is  evident  in 
the  fact  that  some  commissions  maintain  programs 
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which  they  know  or  suspect  are  not  one  hundred 
per  cent  efficient  or  productive  because  of  shall  we 
say,  an  inferiority  complex  toward  the  public,  or 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  they  are  realistic  observers 
of  public  opinion.  Certainly  there  is  basis  for  the 
charge  of  failure  under  those  circumstances  in 
leadership. 

If  there  is  substance  for  a  brief  on  failure,  it  is 
evident  in  the  wide  divergence  of  fish  and  game 
programs  across  the  country,  the  big  spread  be- 
tween those  credited  with  being  the  best  and  worst 
programs.  Perhaps  it  outcrops  through  symptoms 
of  political  domination  of  fish  and  game  conserva- 
tion where  it  varies  from  proven  and  realistic  bio- 
logical needs. 

Perhaps  the  main  deterrent  to  a  constructive, 
long  range  fish  and  game  program  that  is  alert  to 
the  ever  changing  pattern  and  complexities  of  con- 
ditions affecting  fish  and  wildlife,  is  that  much  mis- 
understood word,  "politics."  And  here  I  must 
pause  to  say  that  the  administrator  must  be  in  ad- 
dition, a  composite  of  all  the  arts  and  specialties  of 
human  experience  and  a  man  of  political  acumen 
with  the  best  of  them. 

If  fish  and  game  had  political  affiliations  and 
would  only  take  the  lure  of  a  Democrat,  or  Re- 
publican or  Dixiecrat  angler,  it  would  not  stretch 
the  imagination  to  visualize  the  importance  of  po- 
litical allegiance  on  the  part  of  individuals  interested 
in  luring  that  specimen  of  wildlife.  Fish  and  game 
doesn't  vote,  but  those  who  seek  them  do,  and  there- 
in lies  a  fundamental  factor  that  can  build  up  or 
destroy  the  resource  that  means  so  much  to  them 
and  the  state.  In  this  factor  are  the  elements  for 
progressive  strength  to  enhance  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  efforts.  But  it  must  not  be  so  weak  as 
to  become  a  petty  politician's  plaything.  Tenure 
of  office  for  continuance  of  constructive  fish  and 
game  programs  must  be  assured;  but  tenure  of 
mediocre  programs  and  longevity  of  inaction  will 
surely  not  fail  to  destroy  the  vital  resources. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  state  have  a  responsibility 
to  assure  that  their  fish  and  wildlife  administrators, 
doing  a  constructive  and  progressive  job  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  outdoor  opportunity  do  not 
have  their  administrative  talents  impaired  or  di- 
verted with  the  exigencies  of  petty  politics.  As 
Governor  Browning  of  Tennessee  told  the  recent 
International  Association  convention  in  Memphis, 
sportsmen  had  to  get  into  politics  to  get  politics 
out  of  fish  and  game. 

This  leads  to  another  factor  that  is  a  serious  de- 
terrent to  the  kind  of  a  job  that  Game  Commissions 
can  do  for  the  sportsmen  and  public  of  the  State. 
That  is  the  lack  of  necessary  authorities  and  sup- 


Conservation  education  work  with  tomorrow's  citi- 
zens is  a  "must"  in  a  well  balanced  game  commission 
program. 


porting  law  to  develop  and  maintain  the  type  of 
sound  fish  and  game  management  and  restoration 
program  that  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
state. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  State  Game  Com- 
mission can  succeed  in  constructive  management 
of  the  wildlife  resources,  when  an  intermittent  leg- 
islature with  all  the  stresses  and  strains  of  local 
pressures  and  uninformed,  casual  attention  to  the 
problem  sets  the  seasons  and  bag.  Unless  the  State 
Game  Commission  has  the  authority  to  set  the  pat- 
tern of  seasons  according  to  its  appraisal  through 
careful  study  of  the  varying,  often  abrupt  change 
of  wildlife  populations,  its  program  has  two  strikes 
toward  failure.  Without  adequate  authorities,  I 
must  say  that  Game  Commissions  fail  in  their  pro- 
grams, for  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
State  cannot  be  made  adequately  available  either 
to  harvest  or  to  conservation. 

We  have  touched  on  politics,  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate authority  as  two  factors  that  contribute  to 
possible  failure  of  Game  Commission  programs. 
Another  factor  is  the  inferiority  complex  of  fish 
and  wildlife  budgets.  Without  funds,  and  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  resource  on  the 
part  of  both  sportsmen,  public  and  lawmakers,  the 
Administrator  is  handicapped  in  enlisting  and  hold- 
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ing  the  best  technicians  for  continuity  of  program 
effort. 

Fish  and  wildHfe  workers  from  the  top  admin- 
istrator on  down  cannot  expect  to  retire  from  their 
work  as  wealthy  men  and  women.  They  are  doing 
the  job  because  of  a  love  and  appreciation  and  deep 
interest  in  the  resources.  It  is  unfair  for  the  budg- 
etary legislative  committee  to  expect  these  workers 
to  be  philanthropists  with  their  time,  their  expen- 
sive educational  background  and  the  future  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  A  resource  such  as  our 
outdoor  resources  that  represents  a  four  billion 
dollar  a  year  expenditure  into  the  nation's  economy, 
that  means  such  an  important  expenditure  in  each 
state  because  of  its  existence,  deserves  top  level  con- 
sideration in  the  payment  of  service  for  those  who 
help  maintain  the  productivity  and  existence  of 
that  resource.  If  State  Game  Commissions  fail  in 
their  programs,  they  could  not  hold  the  best  men  for 
the  jobs  because  of  inadequate  budget  and  compen- 
sation. 

I  am  inclined  to  take  the  negative  side  of  the 
question  of  failure  in  considering  what  is  being 
done  by  the  Commissions  in  the  face  of  difficult 
obstacles  and  the  fact  that  the  resource  of  fish  and 
wildlife  is  still  productive  for  an  interesting  out- 
door opportunity. 

But  I  cannot  take  the  negative  side  on  the  charge 
of  failure  of  State  Commissions  to  take  the  broad 
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Radio  round   tables   on  conservation   problems  pro- 
vide  an  important  method   of   getting  the   issues  to 
the  public. 


approach  on  factors  that  affect  fish  and  wildlife. 
Pollution  of  waters,  unwise  land  use,  unsound  for- 
estry, impetuous  drainage,  and  many  other  large 
scale  and  broad  programs  have  terrific  impacts 
on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  on  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  outdoors.  The  best  fish  and 
game  program  could  not  succeed  in  the  face  of 
obstacles  these  other  factors  create  to  deter  the  op- 
portunity for  fish  and  game  to  exist.  In  my  book, 
it  is  failure  if  ten  acres  of  productive  habitat  is 
lost  for  each  acre  retained  or  improved.  I  think 
the  federal  people  call  it  deficit  spending.  There 
is  a  challenge  to  the  State  Departments  to  expand 
their  viewpoints  and  efforts  in  pointing  up  the 
values  of  the  basic  resources. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  seek  the  integration  of  fish 
and  wildlife  values  in  policies  and  programs  dealing 
with  the  resources  of  soil,  water,  land  and  forests. 
This  is  an  issue  that  demands  attention  in  basic  au- 
thorities for  constructive  resource  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  we  won  an  implemented  co-ordina- 
tion act  several  years  ago  that  brings  the  State 
Conservation  Departments  in  on  advance  planning 
of  dam  building  projects.  It  was  the  first  major 
defeat  the  dam  building  engineering  bureaus  suf- 
fered in  Congress,  and  the  blow  that  broke  their 
throttlehold  on  the  nation's  rivers  and  streams. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  consideration  that  can  be 
integrated  in  State  Legislative  proposals  that  deal 
with  resources. 

If  there  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  State  Game 
Departments,  perhaps  it  is  most  clearly  shown  in 
the  lack  of  such  co-ordination,  and  especially  the 
chasm  between  the  sportsmen-citizen  of  the  State 
and  the  Department.  The  quality  of  the  best  pro- 
gram in  the  world  is  impaired  if  those  for  whose 
benefit  such  a  program  is  developed  do  not  support, 
do  not  understand,  and  are  not  aware  of  its  ob- 
jectives. 

If  the  State  Game  Commissions  are  to  resolve 
the  negative  issues  that  hinder  their  efforts,  if  they 
are  to  expand  their  programs  for  better  out-of- 
doors  in  their  respective  states,  they  have  to  develop 
a  two  way  street  of  information  and  understanding 
with  the  public. 

I  think  the  whole  basis  of  potential  reasons  for 
the  question  "Are  The  Wildlife  Programs  of  State 
Game  Commissions  Failing?"  title  given  to  this 
discussion  is  inextricably  ravelled  up  in  a  failure 
of  public  information  on  conservation  problems 
and  needs.  With  this  deficit  changed  to  a  credit 
entry  on  the  resource  conservation  ledger,  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  deterrent  issues  to  successful  game 
programs  could  be  resolved. 
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FAMOUS  RIVERS  IN  VIRGINIA 

(Tliird   in   a   series    of  eighteen) 


The  Shenandoah 

By  CROSWELL  HENDERSON 

Aquatic  Biologist,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Kearneysville,   West  Virginia 


Plioto  by  VSCC 

Shenandoah  .  .  .  daughter  of  the  stars.    The  river  flows  placidly  in  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
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INCH  FOR  INCH  and  pound  for  pound  the 
gamest  fish  that  swims,"  the  oft-quoted  label 
given  the  smallmouth  bass  by  Dr.  Henshall 
certainly  holds  true  in  this  smallmouth  bass  stream 
deluxe,  the  Shenandoah.  Here  these  game  bronze 
backs  find  elements  to  their  liking  and  furnish  im- 
mense pleasure  and  excitement  to  the  most  ardent 
disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.  While  other  fish  may 
abound  in  the  Shenandoah,  it  is  highly  renowned 
by  Virginians,  as  well  as  many  others,  as  the  home 
of  the  wily  smallmouth. 

The  Shenandoah  River  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Virginia,  the  North  Fork  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  the  South  Fork  in  the  Blue 
Ridge.  The  massive,  but  short,  Massanutten 
Mountain  divides  the  two  forks.  The  drainage 
area  is  comprised  almost  entirely  of  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley.  Each  fork,  fed 
intermittently  by  mountain  streams  and  limestone 
springs,  meanders  swiftly  a  distance  of  some  150 
miles  through  fertile  limestone  valleys  to  Front 
Royal,  Virginia.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Forks 
at  Front  Royal,  the  main  Shenandoah  continues 
north  about  60  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  entering  the  Potomac  River  at 
Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia  where  three  states, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  have  a  com- 
mon meeting  point.  The  lower  20  miles  of  the 
river  flows  through  Jefferson  County  in  the  Eastern 
Panhandle  of  West  Virginia.  This  river  is  nor- 
mally a  clear,  fast  flowing,  fertile  stream.     Exten- 
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sive  riffle  areas  and  limestone  ledges  serve  to  make 
ideal  food  and  cover  conditions  for  fish  which  grow 
very  rapidly,  bass  reaching  the  legal  size  of  ten 
inches  in  from  one  to  three  years. 

Prior  to  1940,  the  whole  Shenandoah  River  sys- 
tem was  a  Mecca  for  fishermen.  This  large,  clear, 
rocky,  fast  flowing,  fertile  stream  lined  with  boats 
and  cabins,  was  used  and  enjoyed  by  a  great  many 
fishermen  and  others  seeking  recreation.  Pollution 
of  a  serious  nature  was  practically  non-existent. 
Farming  and  the  tourist  trade  were  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  valley.  No 
large  cities  or  industries  were  in  the  region  and 
thus  the  pollution  load  into  the  river  was  very  light, 
both  industrial  and  domestic.  The  load  of  domestic 
sewage  from  the  towns  of  Waynesboro,  Elkton, 
Luray,  and  Front  Royal  on  the  South  Fork  and 
New  Market,  Mt.  Jackson,  Woodstock,  and  Stras- 
burg  on  the  North  Fork  was  rapidly  assimilated  by 
the  fast  flowing  rivers.  The  assimilated  wastes  only 
added  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  water,  thus 
helping  the  bass  to  grow  extremely  fat  and  sassy. 

But  alas!  In  1940  a  great  sickness  befell  the 
Shenandoah.  The  clear,  pure  waters  of  the  river 
began  to  attract  industry  to  this  peaceful  valley. 
Several  large  industries  started  operations  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  in  the  area  from 
Waynesboro  to  Front  Royal.  Some  of  the  fisher- 
men were  quite  concerned  at  this  time  but  their 
fears  were  allayed  by  promises  that  no  harm  would 
be  done   to  their   favorite  river.     Nevertheless  it 
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was  only  a  short  time  until  fishing  began  a  decline 
and  by  1944  sport  fishing  had  practically  ceased  to 
exist  on  the  main  river  from  Front  Royal  to  its 
mouth  at  Harpers  Ferry.  Some  other  trouble  spots 
existed  in  the  South  Fork  in  the  vicinity  of  Waynes- 
boro and  Elkton  but  these  were  somewhat  local  in 
nature. 

Sportsmen  of  the  area  decided  that  something 
must  be  done  about  this  deplorable  condition.  They 
called  on  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  determine 
existing  conditions  in  the  main  river.  Preliminary 
surveys  showed  practically  no  fish  in  the  river  and 
almost  a  complete  destruction  of  bottom  animals 
(fish  food  such  as  mayfly  nymphs,  caddis  fly  larvae 
and  helgrammites.)  This  was  reported  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  as 
well  as  to  the  industries  concerned  but  due  to  very 
weak  pollution  laws  little  could  be  done.     The  first 


Photos  by  Kesteloo 

Top.  Down  through  the  lovely  fertile  Shenandoah 
valley  the  river  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Bottom: 
Some  of  Virginia's  finest  smallmouth  bass  fishing  is 
found    in    the    upper   reaehes    of    the    Shenandoah. 
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step  was  to  assist  in  getting  passed  the  Virginia 
Water  Control  Act  of  1946,  a  law  which  could  be 
of  great  help  in  cleaning  up  our  Virginia  waters. 
In  1947,  Izaak  Walton  League  Chapters  and  sports- 
man's clubs  of  the  area  concerned  joined  with  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
the  West  Virginia  Conservation  Commission,  and 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  bring  about 
concerted  action  in  cleaning  up  the  river.  A 
thorough  study  was  made  and  facts  about  river 
conditions  given  wide  publicity.  This  brought 
about  immediate  action  and  definite  steps  were 
taken  to  begin  the  river  clean-up.  The  industries 
concerned  and  the  Virginia  Water  Control  Board 
cooperated  wholeheartedly  in  this  undertaking.  By 
early  1949,  the  main  Shenandoah  had  shown  some 
improvement  and  has  continued  a  rapid  improve- 
ment up  to  the  present  time.  Bottom  animals  and 
minnows  have  almost  regained  their  former  abun- 
dance. Fish  of  all  kinds  are  present  in  the  river  and 
are  rapidly  increasing.  The  Virginia  Fish  Hatchery 
at  Waterlick,  Virginia,  and  the  Federal  Fish  Hatch- 
ery at  Leetown,  W.  Va.  are  joining  forces  to  see 
that  the  river  is  well  stocked,  especially  with  the 
fighting  smallmouth,  its  former  number  one  in- 
habitant. Some  very  nice  catches  of  bass  and  other 
fish  are  being  reported,  cabins  are  being  painted 
and  fixed  up,  numerous  boats  are  beginning  to  re- 
appear and  a  large  number  of  people  are  enjoying 
the  Shenandoah  today.  It  seems  to  be  approaching 
its  former  popularity. 

Of  course  the  return  of  the  main  river  to  normal 
only  adds  to  the  already  existing  recreational  assets 
of  the  Shenandoah  River  system.  For  the  fisherman 
the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  river  furnish 
almost  any  kind  of  fishing  his  heart  may  desire. 
Among  the  most  popular  methods  of  bass  fishing  is 
so  called  "drifting."  This  method,  as  the  name 
may  imply,  means  simply  drifting  down  the  river 
in  one  of  the  flat  bottom  scows  so  plentiful  along 
the  rocky  river,  or  in  a  canoe,  if  you  are  not  adverse 
to  an  occasional  ducking.  Moving  through  the 
placid  pools  and  dancing  riffles,  the  fisherman  may 
cast  a  plug  of  his  own  choice.  As  the  boat  meanders 
in  and  out  from  the  foot  of  mountains  through 
broad  meadows  and  back  to  the  mountains  again 
all  everyday  cares  and  worries  are  completely  for- 
gotten. Occasionally  you  may  see  a  magnificent 
deer  cross  the  river  and  quite  often  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  hear  continuously  the  drumming  of 
the  ruffed  grouse.  In  summer  a  constant  whistle 
may  be  heard,  the  mating  call  of  the  bobwhite 
quail,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  wide  river  valleys. 
The  bark  of  the  secretive  fox  squirrel  may  occa- 
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The  author  checks  on  the  status  of  a  work  plan. 

ONE  NIGHT  NOT  LONG  AGO,  I  pulled  into 
Stony  Creek  cabin  and  learned  from  game  man- 
ager Oliver  that  ranger  Van  and  game  technician 
Dick  Cross  were  in  the  area  and  that  he  was  to 
meet  them  at  the  cabin  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  lay  out  field  work.  This  was  good 
news  to  me  since  I  had  not  anticipated  seeing  them 
in  the  area.  From  sheer  physical  exhaustion  I  slept 
the  clock  almost  around  and  when  I  awoke  it  was 
daylight  and  rain  had  begun  to  fall  lightly.  "What 
a  day,"  I  thought,  for  I  had  planned  to  go  into 
the  North  Fork  country.  By  the  time  Dick  and 
Van  arrived,  well  before  eight  o'clock,  the  rain 
was  falling  in  earnest.  It  was  no  field  day  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  old  proverb  "begin  before 
seven,  quit  before  eleven"  did  not  apply  to  this 
storm,  which  even  the  weatherman  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  in  his  prediction. 

The  ranger  pulled  out  his  file  of  aerial  pictures 
and  remarked  that  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
bring  the  Stony  Creek  historical  record  up  to  date. 
With  the  game  technician  and  the  game  manager 
working  with  him,  they  went  carefully  over  each 
picture,  picking  off  the  clearings  and  plantings 
that  had  been  made.  Then  it  was  placed  on  the 
special  record  sheet  which  showed  the  date  an  area 
was  cleared,  the  number  of  pine  trees  planted  for 
cover,  or  apple  trees  released  and  pruned,  or  grass 
sowed  and  fertilizer  used,  or  whatever  wildlife  im- 
provement work  that  had  been  done.  When  they 
had  finished  it  was  evident  that  here  was  a  valuable 
permanent  record,  brief  and  simple  to  prepare,  that 
would  give  the  scientific  data  for  evaluating  the 
wildlife  program  and  to  provide  a  solid  foundation 
for  wildlife  management  in  the  years  ahead.  Had 
anyone,  any  place,  done  anything  like  this  on  a 
large  scale? 
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Business  Aspects 

of  Wildlife 
Management 


By  A.  R.   COCHRAN 
Supervisor,  Jefferson  National  Forest 


Then  the  three,  the  forester,  the  wildlife  tech- 
nician, and  the  game  manager,  talked  about  ex- 
panding the  work  into  new  areas,  selecting  the 
sites  from  the  aerial  pictures,  but  before  money 
would  be  spent  on  any  improvement  for  wildlife 
it  would  be  examined  on  the  ground.  A  job  speci- 
fication would  be  written  for  each  site  to  show  what 
was  to  be  done.  This  was  to  insure  that  professional 
skill  went  into  the  diagnosis  of  each  case  for  treat- 
ment before  any  work  was  undertaken.  In  the 
jargon  of  the  administrator  this  is  called  work  load 
analysis.  Both  the  specialized  knowledge  of  for- 
ester administrator  and  the  wildlife  specialist  are 
needed  in  the  work  load  analysis,  and  the  dirt  farmer 
of  the  wildlife  program,  the  game  manager,  comes 
in  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  area  which 

Virginia''s  National  Forests  total   1,500,000  acres. 
Proper  plannmg  insures  all  out  forest-game 
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is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  analysis  process. 

The  rain  continued  to  come  down  in  torrents. 
By  now  it  was  time  to  set  the  coflFee  pot  on  and  make 
some  hot  brew  to  go  with  the  sandwiches  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  day  in  the  field.  With 
coffee  and  sandwiches  disposed  of  there  remained 
another  important  step  in  the  process  of  getting  the 
wildlife  work  applied  on  the  ground.  That,  in  tech- 
nical jargon,  is  "work  planning."  Here  in  Stony 
Creek  is  literally  a  mountain  of  work  to  be  done; 
clearings,  releases  of  cover,  old  orchards,  trailside 
treatment,  boundary  renewal,  timber  sales.  The 
analysis  shows  this.  There  is  so  much  work  that  if  it 
were  not  systematically  undertaken  the  game  man- 
ager would  be  hopelessly  confused,  and  thoroughly 
discouraged  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

But  that  is  the  purpose  of  work  planning,  to  en- 
courage the  game  manager  in  setting  up  a  month's 
work  at  a  time  and  getting  first  things  done  first. 
He  literally  climbs  his  mountain  of  work  day  by 
day,  taking  it  in  his  stride  and  making  camp  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  to  take  off  fresh  the  next  morning. 
He  knows  that  sometime  he  is  going  to  reach  the 
summit  and  he  should  be  in  pretty  good  shape  when 
he  arrives. 

By  the  time  the  work  planning  had  been  done 
between  the  ranger  and  the  game  manager,  with 
the  wildlife  technician  "sitting  in"  the  rain  had 
slacked.  The  ranger  said,  "Let's  get  out  of  here, 
the  wind  is  from  the  east  and  the  rain  is  not  over." 

I  realized  I  would  not  get  into  the  North  Fork 
that  day,  but  I  also  knew  that  I  had  seen  as  fine  an 
example  of  business  management,  down  on  the  earth 


Work-planning  calls   for   a   conference    between   the 

ranger,  the  game  technician,  and  the  game  manager 

for  best  resuhs. 
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Game  clearings  like  this  one  have  their 
beginning  at  the   conference  table. 


working,  as  anyone  would  wish  to  see  anywhere, 
and  that  between  an  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment and  a  bureau  in  the  Federal  government.  I 
would  not  have  missed  it  for  anything.  How  did 
it  happen?  The  science  of  Business  Management 
with  a  capital  "B" — how  much  it  is  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  how  much  it  is  sought 
after  by  able  and  conscientious  public  servants. 
The  public  is  demanding  it.  People  are  sensitive 
to  inefficiency  and  cost  and  overlapping.  They 
resent  waste.  Because  people  are  demanding  busi- 
ness-like principles  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
reforms  are  being  made  and  many  more  are  certain 
to  come.     It  is  much  in  the  air. 

What  we  saw  that  rainy  day  in  an  isolated  cabin 
was  business  management  being  applied  on  the 
ground,  the  only  place  it  has  any  value.  But  back 
of  business  management  on  the  ground  is  the  fact 
that  the  principle  is  recognized  and  installed  from 
top  to  bottom  in  the  organizations  responsible  for 
the  program.  It  hasn't  any  chance  of  getting  on 
the  ground  if  it  isn't  a  philosophy  of  the  top  man 
and  unless  his  line  officers  are  permeated  with  it. 
Business  management  principles  are  so  simple  and 
make  so  much  sense  that  perhaps  this  fact  causes 
them  to  be  overlooked.  Whether  a  multi-million 
dollar  corporation  or  a  small  business,  private  busi- 
ness, or  government,  there  are  five  important  steps 
in  business  management.  Leave  out  any  step  and 
there  is  confusion,  inefficiency  and  waste.  These 
are  the  five  steps  and  this  is  how  they  are  woven 
into  the  cooperative  wildlife  program. 

L  Goals.  In  the  goals  of  a  business  enterprise  is 
the  vision,  the  daring,  the  philosophy,  that  deter- 
mine the  life  span  and  usefulness  of  that  business. 
The  goals  of  the  cooperative  wildlife  program  for 
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Advancetl  planning  for  organized  forest  protection    means  keeping  forest  fires  down  to  a  niinlniiim.      When 

woods   burn,   wildlife  suffers. 


the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson  National 
Forests  are  in  a  statement  of  poHcies  and  objectives 
which  represent  the  collective  thinking  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  They 
are  dynamic,  forward  looking,  and  progressive — 
the  result  of  the  work  of  people  who  have  seen  a 
vision  of  public  service;  goals  out  on  the  ground 
in  terms  of  acres  of  cover,  birds  per  unit  of  area, 
number  of  game  animals  in  a  drainage,  trees  for 
harvest  and  water. 

2.  Plans.  The  ideals,  the  objectives  and  the  pol- 
icies must  be  brought  down  to  the  earth  and  made 
creative.  They  must  be  planned.  First,  there  is 
a  plan,  an  overall  plan  by  five-year  periods.  The 
current  plan  period  is  for  1950-1955.  Then  there 
are  annual  work  plans.  The  ranger  and  the  game 
manager  work  by  a  monthly  work  plan.  This 
brings  the  planning  down  to  earth  to  meet  the  sea- 
sonal and  unforeseen  needs  to  blend  it  with,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

3.  Delegate  Authority.  Many  an  enterprise  feels 
the  cold  hands  of  senility  and  early  death  because 
the  people  in  the  organization  are  not  given  a  stake 
in  the  enterprise  that  makes  them  feel  that  they 
"belong."  Sometimes  the  line  of  authority  is  not 
defined  and  the  result  is  confusion.  The  lines  of 
authority  are  defined  in  the  Game  Manager's  Hand- 
book; they  are  defined  in  the  Statement  of  Policies 
and  Objectives,  and  in  the  Jefferson  Forest  Hand- 
book. Every  person  in  the  cooperative  wildlife 
management  program  knows  where  he  is  going,  and 
is  on  his  way. 

4.  Time  Tables.  Plans  will  fail  to  become  accom- 
plishments unless  there  is  a  definite  time  set  for 
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each  job  to  be  done.  "Do  this  when  you  get  to  it," 
or  "Some  time  when  you  have  time,"  is  a  sign  of 
mental  laziness  and  has  no  part  in  Business  Man- 
agement Betterment.  A  job  correctly  timed  is  on 
its  way  to  being  accomplished.  Time  tables  should 
be  a  part  of  work  plans,  of  records,  but  most  of  all, 
of  mental  alertness  and  creative  thinking  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  program.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  the  program. 

5.  Checks.  Because  we  are  human  we  need 
checks.  Memory  dims,  good  resolutions  fail  to  be 
executed,  enthusiasms  cool.  There  is  then  just 
plain  inertia.  All  these  coarse  weeds  must  be  plowed 
out  before  they  have  a  chance  to  damage  the  main 
crop.  Checks  are  opportunity  to  the  administrator 
to  check  on  progress,  to  help  with  problems  and  to 
give  training  on  the  job.  They  are  useful  in  giving 
encouragement.  All  of  us  can  use  some  encourage- 
ment and  praise  on  occasion  and  still  not  be  spoiled. 
Checks  are  an  important  part  of  the  program  for 
the  reasons  above,  but  probably  the  most  important 
reason  in  the  mind  of  those  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram is  the  responsibility  of  stewardship,  the  ac- 
counting of  the  public  servant  to  the  public  whom 
he  serves. 

Business  management  is  a  dynamic  quality  that 
must  be  built  into  an  organization.  It  is  a  goal 
that  is  never  quite  reached  because  the  closer  it  is 
approached  the  steeper  is  the  climb.  A  measure 
of  success,  the  warm  glow  of  public  approval  will 
not  hurt  the  business  enterprise,  public  or  private, 
as  long  as  the  people  in  that  enterprise  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  view  from  the  present  elevation  and  will 
continue  the  steep  climb  to  a  higher  prominence 
with  its  extended  horizon. 
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Is 

Wildlife  Research 
Necessary? 


By  HENRY   S.   MOSBY  = 

Virginia  Cooperative   W  iUlIife   Research    Unit, 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 


TO  MANY  PERSONS  the  term  "research"  has 
the  connotation  of  some  absent-minded,  long- 
haired individuals  seated  in  a  smelly,  dark  and 
drab  laboratory  puttering  with  ingenious  mechan- 
ical devices  and  engaged  in  collecting  information 
of  no  earthly  value  or  use  to  any  one.  If  this  is  your 
idea  of  research,  then  we  are  not  thinking  of  the 
same  thing.  To  the  writer,  research  is  merely  the 
organized  and  systematic  collection  of  all  possible 
information  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem, followed  by  an  intelligent  and  practical  eval- 
uation of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  information 
so  collected.  The  dictionary  expresses  it  a  little 
differently,  but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  As  is 
true  of  all  human  endeavour,  some  research  is  good 
and  productive  while  other  research  is  poor  and 
valueless.  Just  as  humans  differ  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  society,  so  does  research.  It  is  no  more  log- 
ical to  condemn  all  members  of  human  society 
because  a  small  portion  of  one  per  cent  of  that 
society  is  maladjusted  and  commits  murder,  than  it 
is  to  condemn  research  because  some  of  it  is  imprac- 
tical, unproductive,  or  misdirected.  Yet,  many 
wildlife  investigations  have  been  condemned  on  this 
basis. 

Many  surveys  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  gross  sales  devoted  to  research  and 
development   in   various   industries  and  businesses. 

•Paper   presented    before    the    Annual    Meeting,    Virginia    Division.    Izaak 
Walton   League  of  America.   Richmond,   Virginia,   September  22,    1950. 
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Aging  of  deer  by  tooth   study  can  provide 
a    background    for    a    research    problem. 


The  general  average  appears  to  be  somewhere 
around  three  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  for  most 
businesses  and  industries,  with  the  research  budgets 
varying  from  practically  zero  up  to  as  high  as  five 
per  cent.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  budget  of  all 
large  industries  is  carefully  scrutinized  and  that  all 
unnecessary  expenditures  are  depleted.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  larger  the  business  or 
industry,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  research  and  development.  Thus, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  progressive  industries 
are  well  satisfied  that  research  is  essential  to  them, 
is  very  practical,  and  is  even  necessary  if  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  highly  competitive  field  of  com- 
merce. In  a  recent  report  on  some  of  these  surveys, 
the  director  of  research  in  one  large  industry  stated 
that  if  one  of  ten  research  projects  in  which  they 
were  engaged  paid  dividends,  the  whole  research 
program  might  be  considered  a  success  for  the 
other  nine  projects,  which  were  not  immediately 
classified  as  productive,  usually  pay  off  at  some  later 
time.  The  point  here  is  this:  progressive  businesses 
recognize  that  research  is  vital  to  them  and  they  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  expect  each 
and  every  research  project  to  pay  off,  financially, 
by  immediate  application  of  the  findings. 

Nearly  everyone  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  2  5,000,000  licensed  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  United  States.     If  we  assume  that 
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the  average  fee  paid  by  each  Hcense  holder  is  only 
$3.00  per  year,  this  would  indicate  that  some  $75,- 
000,000  is  paid  each  and  every  year  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting  and  fishing.  Even  in  this  day  of  as- 
tronomical figures,  $75  million  is  a  tidy  sum  and 
any  business  doing  a  gross  business  in  this  amount 
would  be  given  careful  attention  by  Dun  and  Brad- 
street.  Yet,  this  figure  is  only  one  measure  of  the 
business  side  of  wildlife.  Carhart  in  a  recent  article, 
estimates  that  the  total  expenditures  for  hunting 
and  fishing  each  year  amount  to  four  billion  dollars, 
more  than  for  all  other  sports  combined.  We  might 
argue  with  his  figures,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  the 
exchange  of  money  which  takes  place  as  a  result  of 
persons  pursuing  game  and  fish  is,  as  the  statistician 
would  put  it,  highly  significant.  If  you  were  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  that  did  this 
amount  of  gross  business  each  year,  and  your  busi- 
ness were  based  on  harvesting  a  natural  resource, 
what  would  be  your  view  as  to  financing  research 
to  insure  that  the  natural  resource  producing  such 
a  tremendous  revenue  did  not  become  depleted  or 
wasted  by  misuse?  Would  you  be  concerned  with 
utilizing  waste  products?  Obtaining  better  and 
closer  utilization  of  each  year's  crop?  Learning 
more  about  new  products?  Increasing  production 
of  your  crop?  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
you  would  be  vitally  concerned  with  such  matters. 


Research  in  the  field  can  help  to  answer  some 

puzzling    questions    on.  fish     populations, 

parasitism,  and   habitat   conditions. 

Photo  by  Kesfeino 


Photo  by  Crawford 
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The  economic  value  of  wildlife  can  hardly  be 

overestimated.      Research   is   necessary   in 

any  billion  dollar  business! 


Is  it  not  just  as  logical  for  you,  as  sportsmen  of  high 
calibre,  to  be  equally  concerned  with  wildlife  re- 
search and  the  contributions  which  it  can  make  to 
the  big  business  of  hunting  and  fishing? 

The  research  done  by  industry  is  evaluated  by 
managers  or  boards  of  directors,  both  of  whom  are 
intimately  aware  of  the  industrial  processes  dis- 
cussed and  the  value  or  difficulties  of  applying  such 
research  to  their  particular  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  wildlife  research  often  is  evaluated  by  the 
consumer — the  sportsmen — rather  than  by  those 
persons  charged  with  the  production-end  of  wild- 
life. For  example,  your  automobile  mechanic  may 
tell  you  that  your  automobile  spark  plug  gap  is  set 
.02  5  of  an  inch  too  wide  and  you  will  accept  his 
word  without  question.  Should  a  game  manager 
inform  you  that  the  ills  besetting  the  game  popula- 
tion cannot  be  cured  by  restocking,  he  is  in  for  a 
real  argument.  However,  the  mechanic's  state- 
ment is  backed  by  research  evidence  that  a  spark 
plug  functions  best  with  a  definite  size  gap;  like- 
wise, the  game  manager's  statement  regarding  the 
value  of  restocking  is  based  on  carefully  collected 
evidence.  Why  is  it  that  in  many  instances  hard- 
headed  business  men,  sportsmen  all,  will  accept 
without  reservation  evidence  based  on  agricultural, 
mechanical,  electrical,  medical,  and  other  fields  of 
research,  but  because  they  hunt  and  fish  from  one 
to  two  weeks  each  year,  no  one  can  suggest  to  them 
that  careful  collection  of  field  data  would  not  sub- 
stantiate the  casual  observations  they  made  during 
this  short  period  of  time? 
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Long  hours  in  the  college  lahoratory  pay  off  in 
answers   that   mean  higger   and    hetter   re- 
turns on  the  sportsman's  dollar. 


The  fact  that  much  of  our  wildhfe  research  is 
often  evaluated,  sometimes  condemned,  by  the  con- 
sumer— or  sportsman,  because  it  does  not  conform 
to  his  ideas  has  hampered  our  thinking  considerably 
as  to  the  real  value  of  wildlife  research  and  its  prac- 
tical application.  Let  us  look  at  one  example:  Those 
of  us  who  hunt  waterfowl  in  and  around  Back  Bay 
may  obtain  a  very  fallacious  idea  as  to  the  abun- 
dance of  waterfowl  available  for  harvesting  if  we 
consider  only  what  we  see  at  Back  Bay.  As  you 
know,  practically  all  of  the  waterfowl  there  come 
to  us  from  Canada  and  other  regions  to  the  north 
of  us  via  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Back  Bay  is  the  end 
of  the  funnel  for  this  vast  waterfowl-producing 
area.  Thus,  ducks,  geese  and  swan  are  concentrated 
in  the  Back  Bay-Currituck  Sound  area  during  win- 
ter. They  may  be  abundant  there — we  can  see 
them,  count  them,  and  hear  them.  Why,  then,  are 
we  sportsmen  limited  to  only  four  ducks?  Why  can't 
we  use  live  decoys,  bait,  or  other  methods  of  in- 
creasing our  take  of  this  local  abundance?  A  crit- 
ical view  of  the  Canadian  breeding  grounds  and 
the  large  area  where  our  wintering  waterfowl  are 
produced  demands  that  we  abide  by  a  small  bag 
limit  and  other  restrictions  if  we  are  to  perpetuate 
our  sport  of  wildfowling.  Is  it  fair  for  a  Back 
Bay  waterfowl  hunter  to  condemn  the  research 
which  indicates  that  the  Canadian  breeding  grounds 
cannot  stand  a  greater  kill  merely  because  the 
sportsmen  observe  a  quantity  of  wildfowl  at  Back 
Bay? 

In  laboratory  investigations,  it  often  is  possible 
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to  control  all  factors  except  one  and  then  vary  that 
factor  to  determine  its  influence.  Not  so  with 
most  wildlife  investigations  if  made  in  the  field. 
More  often  than  not,  none  of  the  factors — such  as 
weather,  natural  food  supply,  inter  and  intra  spe- 
cific competition,  disease,  and  other  factors — can 
be  completely  controlled.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to 
accumulate  every  scrap  of  available  information 
and  sift  it  carefully  to  determine  the  influence  of 
each  item.  For  this  reason,  wildlife  research  often 
must  be  carried  out  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
permit  the  collection  of  sufficient  data  to  warrant 
a  really  critical  review.  The  time  element,  there- 
fore, required  for  such  research  often  is  a  handicap 
in  securing  general  support  of  many  wildlife  inves- 
tigations. 

Many  sportsmen  object  to  extending  wildlife  re- 
search into  the  basic  fields  of  science  because  they 
cannot  see  how  such  investigations  have  any  direct 
application  toward  increasing  their  game  supply. 
For  example,  it  will  require  basic  research  to  un- 
earth the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  cycle  of  such 
species  as  the  grouse  and  snowshoe  hare.  If  it  should 
ever  be  possible  to  uncover  the  reasons  for  the 
violent  fluctuations  in  numbers  of  our  grouse  pop- 
ulation, we  would  then  be  in  a  good  position  to 
make  our  grouse  management  practices  more  ef- 

(Continucd  on  page  22) 


Bird   handing  in  migration   studies  is  an  important 
part  of  wildlife  research.     Yearly  waterfowl  reg- 
ulations are  partially  hased  on  such  findings. 

P7iifo  h?/  V.  H.  Mullins 
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Prize  winning   exhibit.     The  Game  Commission's   50  foot   display 
gave    a    lireakdown    of    the    Commission    organization    and    work. 


Glimpses  of )' 

\ 

'Teanutsf  Popcorn!  Candy!  ^l 
Hurry! Hurry!  .  .  .  ."  Virgm 
Atlantic  Rural  Exposition  ism 
Game  Commission,  the  niemov 
the  tveek  of  croivds  and  noise  c,i 
of  the  plaque  for  the  best  a 
%voodsy "  display.    Here  in  pict it 
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Mama,  papa  and  six  baby  quail  proved  an  audience 
stopper  for  the  daily  crowds. 

"How  do  I  get  seeds  for  wildlife  planting?"     Commission  personnel 
answered  thousands  of  questions  from  a  highly   interested   public. 


His  Excellency,  Governor  John  !i|ni 
best   state  exhibit  to  I.   T.   QuiiJloi 
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le  State  Fair 

I 

]tt>  right  this  tray,  folks!  Hurry! 
li  s  1950  official  State  Fair,  the 
nr  just  a  memory,  but  to  the 
liJl  he  a  green  one.  Climax  of 
a  excitement,  ivas  the  anarding 
ij  exhibit  to  the  Commission's 
re  are  a  few  moments  of  the  fair. 
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B;tle,  presents  the  plaque  for  the 
,    ninniission  Executive    Director. 


""Will  he  hiteV"     ""Not  unless  you  get  your  fingers  near  him!"     Spe- 
cial Services  Chief  Phil  Collins  reassures  the  younger  generation. 


Conservation  pledge  signer  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith  gets  an 
approving  look  from  Miss  Elsie  Cooper. 


Future  farmers  and  sportsmen  of  Virginia  get  a  lecture 
on  planting  for  wildlife  from  game  warden  W.  J.  Hayden. 


The  Future  of  Waterfowl 


By  ALBERT  M.   DAY 

Director,  Fish  and   \f  ildlife  Service 
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The  future  of  waterfowl  on  this  continent  rests  on  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  American  duck  hunter. 


IT  WAS  NOT  too  long  ago  that  our  philosophy 
of  waterfowl  management  was  considerably  dif- 
ferent than  it  is  today — when  optimism  prevailed 
and  it  was  rather  generally  expected  that  liberal 
regulations  might  continue  indefinitely.  In  1944, 
just  6  short  years  ago,  we  had  an  80-day  season,  with 
a  bag  limit  of  ten  ducks  per  day,  plus  an  extra 
five  mallards.  Fifteen  mallards  a  day  and  a  80-day 
season!! 

That  period  represented  the  end  of  a  series  of 
successful  nesting  seasons.  Back  in  the  early  30's, 
in  the  dust  bowl  days,  the  plight  of  waterfowl  be- 
came dramatized  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  More 
millions  of  dollars  than  any  one  thought  possible 
to  obtain  were  appropriated  for  a  Nation-wide 
refuge  and  marsh  restoration  program.  Much  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  restoring  waters  in  the  great 
prairie  nesting  areas.  Ding  Darling  with  his  famous 
"tin  cup"  pled  with  Congressional  committees  and 
induced  relief  agencies  to  dispense  drought  relief 
funds  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  present  fine 
waterfowl  system  throughout  the  country. 

Then  moisture  returned  to  the  prairies.  Marshes 
and  sloughs  and  potholes  again  became  lush  water- 
fowl habitat  while  production  climbed.  The  30- 
day  limitation  on  the  season,  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed during  the  emergency  period  when  Darling 
was  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was 
gradually  relaxed  to  45  days,  to  60  days,  to  70  days, 
and  finally  to  80  days. 

•Condensed  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners'  Conference,  October  17,  1950.  Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Concurrent  with  the  return  of  improved  con- 
ditions during  the  early  40's  there  was  also  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  hunters.  Duck  stamp 
sales  have  increased  300*^  c  since  the  first  were  printed 
in  1934  and  have  now  apparently  leveled  off  at 
about  two  million  a  year. 

Around  1944  the  situation  took  a  dramatic  turn 
for  the  worse.  Drought  again  struck  the  prairies 
and  the  optimism  that  everyone  had  built  up  in 
recent  previous  years  was  soon  rudely  jolted.  The 
winter  inventories  began  showing  declines.  Soon 
people  were  again  alarmed  at  the  sharp  reductions 
in  ducks  and  geese.  Many  folks,  including  ardent 
hunters,  demanded  a  complete  closed  season.  It  fell 
my  lot  to  come  in  as  Director  of  the  Service  at  this 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  waterfowl  manage- 
ment. 

In  recent  years  the  Service  has  progressed  through 
the  painful  process  of  reducing  the  hunting  priv- 
ileges to  keep  pace  with  the  declining  supply  of 
birds.  Seasons  were  cut  from  80,  to  70,  to  60,  to 
45  and  again  back  to  30  days.  Bag  limits  were 
reduced  from  10  to  7,  to  5  and  finally  to  4  ducks 
per  day.  Fortunately,  the  situation  has  improved 
somewhat  and  we  are  now  in  the  more  happy  situa- 
tion of  being  able  to  grant  such  relaxations  as  the 
supply  of  waterfowl  permits. 

The  most  recent  "duck  depression"  clearly  in- 
dicated that  more  information  on  all  of  the  aspects 
of  management  was  sorely  needed.  So  with  duck 
stamp  funds  we  materially  expanded  the  staff  of 
trained  biologists  and  gave  them  the  job  of  keeping 
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close  watch  on  the  waterfowl  during  the  year-long 
movements  across  the  North  American  continent. 
Some  airplanes  were  secured  from  military  surplus 
and  others  were  purchased.  War-tested  aerial  cam- 
eras became  available  and  as  a  result  new  census 
techniques  have  been  developed.  The  Provincial 
and  Dominion  officials  of  Canada  have  increased 
their  activities.  Now  crews  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  Nations  work  jointly  each  sum- 
mer and  sample  many  times  the  number  of  nesting 
areas  on  the  vast  northern  breeding  grounds,  than 
were  even  dreamed  of  a  few  short  years  ago.  In 
Canada  last  summer  the  Service  had  25  men  work- 
ing with  7  airplanes,  numerous  automobiles,  an  air 
thrust  "mud  queen,"  canoes,  and  boats,  covering 
nesting  ranges  from  the  Arctic  Circle  southward 
to  the  United  States  border.     All  of  the  data  that 


Top:    Game  bags  like  this  in  the  early  part  of  the 

century   are   partially   responsible  for   .   .   .    (bottom 

pirliirp)  today's  restricted  waterfowl  take. 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  Stnff  I'liotos 
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could  be  used  from  Ducks  Unlimited  observers  were 
made  available  to  be  included  in  the  final  compila- 
tion of  information.  Through  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  allocated  to  Alaska  three  airplane  crews  cov- 
ered the  important  nesting  grounds  of  that  vast 
territory. 

A  few  years  ago  the  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ments seemed  to  have  a  rather  general  feeling  that 
the  management  of  waterfowl  fell  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Federal  Government,  probably  because 
of  the  international  treaties  with  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. They  did  little  in  the  way  of  observations  or 
development  looking  toward  improving  the  man- 
agement of  waterfowl.  This  situation  has  now 
changed  and  many  states  have  Pittman-Robertson 
projects  both  for  year  long  waterfowl  studies  and 
for  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  waterfowl 
management  areas. 

While  the  regulations  are  based  principally  upon 
the  conditions  as  we  find  them  on  the  nesting 
grounds  each  summer,  we  must  have  as  corollary 
data  the  best  estimate  that  we  can  get  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  birds  after  they  leave  the  breeding 
marshes.  In  order  to  determine  kill  figures,  per- 
sonnel of  the  Service  and  cooperating  states  last 
year  made  some  32,000  bag  checks  in  the  field. 
After  the  season  closed,  11,200  personal  contacts 
were  made  with  hunters  to  review  and  record  their 
success  during  the  season.  The  information  ob- 
tained by  this  means  provides  a  clue  as  to  the  hunter 
success  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  In- 
cidentally, the  average  hunter  took  less  than  two 
ducks  per  day  while  in  the  field  last  year.  Also,  his 
total  take  for  the  season  was  a  little  less  than  10 
ducks. 

As  to  the  number  of  hunters,  this  data  is  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  in  each  state.  Through 
contacts  similar  to  those  used  in  obtaining  the  kill 
figures,  it  has  been  determined  that  about  13^% 
of  those  that  buy  stamps  do  not  use  them  for  hunt- 
ing purposes.  This  includes  the  philatelists  and 
those  who  buy  stamps  hoping  to  use  them  but  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  fail  to  do  so.  Thus,  by 
correcting  the  duck  stamp  sale  figures  and  by  inter- 
preting the  kill  data  we  get  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
number  of  hunters  and  the  take  in  each  flyway. 

The  winter  inventory  is  taken  immediately  after 
the  hunting  season  and  covers  all  of  the  major  win- 
tering areas  on  the  North  American  Continent.  Ob- 
servations are  made  by  some  1,000  to  1,300  trained 
Service  and  State  employees  and  qualified  coop- 
erators  and  extend  from  Canada  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  year  we  will  have  two  crews  with  planes 
who  will  give  the  Mexican  and  Central  American 
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Hard  pres^tMl    in   ihe   l>attle   tor   existence,    these   snow   geese  find  Back  Bay  a  welcome  refuge. 


wintering  grounds  a  more  thorough  scrutiny  than 
has  ever  been  done  previously. 

These  winter  inventories  are  made  to  sample 
trends  in  populations,  whether  the  supply  is  up  or 
down,  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  following  summer  pro- 
duction will  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  final 
regulation-making  process.  They  have  been  made 
for  some  1 5  years  and  have  never  yet  been  found 
to  be  in  error  as  an  indicator  of  trends  in  popula- 
tions. Although  the  data  in  local  areas  may  be 
challenged,  any  shortage  of  birds  in  one  locality  is 
usually  detected  by  observers  elsewhere  since  the 
inventory  is  made  simultaneously  over  all  of  the 
major  wintering  areas. 

After  all  of  these  findings  were  reviewed  at  the 
end  of  the  1949  hunting  season  we  came  up  with 
general  data  which  indicated  the  status  of  water- 
fowl in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  year  as  in  the  past  few  seasons,  the  Service 
permitted  considerable  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
states  in  the  selection  of  the  seasons.  The  general 
basic  pattern  prescribed  October  6  as  the  earliest 
date  that  any  season  could  open  and  January  5  as 
the  latest  that  any  might  close.  Certain  opening 
dates  were  specified,  but  the  State  administrators 
were  given  rather  wide  latitude  in  adjusting  their 
individual  state  requirements  within  this  over-all 
framework.  They  could  select  either  a  straight 
season  or  two  split  seasons.  In  the  case  of  split 
seasons,  a  20%  penalty  reduction  in  the  number 
of  shooting  days  was  prescribed  because  of  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  split  seasons  are  selected  at  times 
when  it  is  expected  there  will  be  choice  shooting  in 
different  portions  of  the  state  and  also  because  of 
the  increased  kill  at  opening  periods.     Studies  have 
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shown  that  the  heaviest  take  comes  within  the  first 
few  days  of  any  open  season. 

The  management  of  waterfowl  on  the  flyway 
principle  is  generally  quite  well  accepted,  but  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  more  popular  in  the  areas 
that  have  the  more  liberal  regulations.  Everyone 
concedes  that  we  should  not  make  regulations  across 
the  board  based  upon  the  conditions  found  in  the 
poorest  flyway.  For  instance,  there  was  no  good 
reason  to  reduce  the  season  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
this  year  to  conform  to  conditions  as  we  found 
them  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  Yet  when  we  try 
to  convince  the  folks  who  have  only  3  5  days  and  a 
four-bird  daily  limit  that  we  are  not  indulging  in 
rank  discrimination,  it  becomes  something  of  a  task. 

The  longer  I  toil  in  this  particular  field  the  more 
I  marvel  at  how  excited  and  upset  some  people  can 
become  over  one  more  duck  in  the  bag  or  five  more 
days  added  to  the  season,  particularly  when  so  few 
average  hunters  can  kill  even  the  bag  limit  that  is 
now  prescribed.  Furthermore,  I  cannot  understand 
why  so  few  people  give  even  the  slightest  serious 
thought  to  the  plight  of  the  poor  old  mallard  or 
pintail.  He  doesn't  enjoy  any  3  5  or  45  or  5  5  day 
seasons.  He  finds  himself  looking  down  gun  bar- 
rels from  the  first  of  September  in  some  places  in 
Canada  and  Alaska  to  October  6  when  the  seasons 
open  in  our  northern  states.  From  then  on,  he  is 
bombarded  somewhere  every  day  of  the  season  ex- 
cept when  he  can  find  one  of  the  pitifully  few 
sanctuary  areas  scattered  along  his  winter-bound 
path,  until  January  5  when  all  United  States  seasons 
close.  After  that,  he  runs  the  hazards  of  the  sea- 
sons in  Mexico,  or  the  illegal  poaching  on  our  own 
United  States  wintering  grounds.  His  season  is 
about  six  months.  I  wish  we  could  get  more  people 
to  realize  that  fact. 
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Late  Wildlife   News   ...   At  A   Glance 
^ . r 

STATE  FORESTS  HUNTING  SEASON  DATES  ANNOUNCED:  The  hunting  season  in  the  Cumberland,  Bucking- 
ham-Appomattox, and  Prince  Edward  State  Forests  will  run  from  December  4th  through  Decem- 
ber 9th  this  year. 

The  season  will  open  on  deer,  rabbits,  squirrel,  quail  and  raccoon,  but  will  be  closed  on 
turkey  and  grouse.  Completion  of  a  game  survey  and  census  on  the  three  forests  shows  that 
there  are  not  enough  turkeys  and  grouse  on  the  areas  at  the  present  time  to  justify  opening 
the  season  on  them  there  this  year. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  CHIEF  LEAVES  FOR  ARMY ;  We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  this  month  the  Commission 
loses  the  services  of  Philip  R.  Collins,  Chief  of  the  Education  Division's  Special  Serv- 
ices Section.  Phil  holds  a  reserve  army  commission  and  has  been  called  back  to  active 
duty  with  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  the  famous  "Bastogne  Division"  of  World  War  II. 

Phil  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  Commission,  as  his  educational  activities  with  the 
schools  and  sportsmens  groups  of  the  state  were  a  vital  part  of  the  long  range  program. 

The  Commission  has  not  made  any  plans  as  yet  to  replace  Collins,  but  the  educational  work 
that  he  has  been  doing  will  be  carried  on  by  the  rest  of  the  Education  Division  personnel 
until  a  properly  qualified  man  can  be  found. 

PROSPECTS  GOOD  FOR  1950-51  WATERFOWL  SEASON :  With  the  1950-51  waterfowl  season  in  full  swing, 
the  present  season  should  be  at  least  as  good  as  last  year,  according  to  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Survey  reports  on  the  different  flyways  revealed  little 
noticeable  improvements  last  summer  over  that  of  the  year  before.  Spring  was  late  in  com- 
ing to  the  breeding  grounds  of  Northern  United  States  and  Southern  Canada,  resulting  in 
modified  migration  and  nesting  habits  of  the  ducks,  delaying  them  in  some  sections  for  as 
long  as  4  weeks.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  population  of  Canadian  geese  and  many  large 
flocks  have  already  been  observed  along  Virginia's  Tidewater  marsh  lands. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FORESTERS  HOLDS  FIFTIETH  MEETING:  The  golden  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  is  scheduled  for  Washington,  D.  C.'s  Mayflower  Hotel  on 
December  13  through  16. 

General  and  special  sessions  are  scheduled  for  each  day,  with  a  dinner  and  dance  listed 
for  Friday  evening  to  add  a  social  note  to  the  proceedings. 

FEDERAL  DUCK  STAMPS  HAVE  LARGE  SALE:  Nearly  two  million  Federal  duck  stamps— the  first  of  the 
$2  series — were  sold  to  sportsmen,  conservationists  and  philatelists  last  year.  The  total 
of  1,954,734  was  172,864  less  than  the  previous  year.  California  topped  the  list  with 
168,950,  Minnesota  was  second,  and  Texas  third. 
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IS  WILDLIFE   RESEARCH    NECESSARY? 

(Continurd  fruni  payc  15) 

fective.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  limited  in  our 
ability  to  manage  the  grouse  for  greater  production 
— and  sportsmen  use — due  to  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  why  they  are  cyclic.  Basic  research,  or 
academic  research  if  you  wish  to  call  it,  into  the 
physiology,  psychology,  nutrition  and  related  fields 
will  be  necessary  before  we  can  even  hope  to  explain 
the  cause  of  cycles  in  many  of  our  game  species. 
Such  researches  must  be  both  basic  and  long  range 
in  scope,  thus  making  such  in- 
vestigations doubly  objectionable 
to  many  sportsmen. 

What  are  some  of  the  visible 
contributions  of  wildlife  research 
to  the  sports  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing? Time  will  permit  only  a 
few  examples  to  be  cited  here, 
and  these  examples  are  selected 
at  random  from  work  done  here 
in  Virginia. 

Wildlife  investigations  have 
demonstrated  that  small  refuges 
or  sanctuaries  do  little  to  increase 
the  upland  game  supply.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  saved 
as  a  result  of  this  work,  as  many 
states  had  rather  ambitious  pro- 
grams designed  to  acquire  such 
refuges  and  maintain  them  as  sanctuaries. 

Restocking  both  fish  and  game  is  very  popular 
with  practically  all  sportsmen.  Research  has  shown 
that  restocking  with  fingerling  trout  is  much  more 
costly  than  is  restocking  with  larger  trout.  Thus, 
Virginia  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by 
abandoning  the  stocking  of  fingerling  and  fry  trout. 

Sufficient  information  is  available  from  field  in- 
vestigations, both  here  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere, 
to  effect  an  annual  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  Virginia's  upland  game  and  big  game  restocking 
programs.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if 
full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  investigational  in- 
formation available  regarding  game  and  fish  re- 
stocking alone,  the  savings  effected  would  more 
than  support  all  of  Virginia's  investigational  ac- 
tivities and  still  give  a  sizeable  bonus  each  year. 


We're  safe 
counts 


Work  with  quail  here  in  Virginia  has  indicated 
that  harvesting  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  quail 
population  has  little  or  no  adverse  effect  upon  next 
year's  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  rather 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  refraining  from 
harvesting  our  quail  crop  over  a  period  of  years  will 
not  result  in  an  ever-increasing  quail  population. 
In  short,  we  have  good  evidence  that  a  reasonable 
harvest  of  our  quail  crop  is  good  business,  sound 
business,  and  intelligent  business.  Not  to  harvest  it 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  locking  up  money  in 
a  vault  and  refusing  to  invest  it 
at  interest.  What  we  do  not 
know  as  yet  is  how  much  interest 
— 30  per  cent  or  40  per  cent — 
our  quail  crop  can  produce  an- 
nually. This  question  is  now 
receiving  attention  and  after  a 
number  of  years  of  field  work, 
we  hope  to  have  the  answer. 
Such  an  answer  would  have  great 
significance  to  every  quail  hunter 
here. 

In  summary,  industrial  re- 
search is  now  recognized  as  a  de- 
sirable and  necessary  undertaking 
in  any  large  business.  Wildlife 
is  big  business  with  some  25,000,- 
000  licensed  sportsmen  spending 
an  estimated  4  billions  of  dollars 
cash  each  year.  If  research  is  necessary  in  industry, 
it  should  be  equally  desirable  and  essential  to  per- 
petuate the  big  business  of  producing  game  and 
fish  for  more  than  25,000,000  persons.  WildHfe 
investigations  have  certain  inherent  handicaps  and 
difficulties  not  normally  found  in  industrial  re- 
search; and  in  addition,  wildlife  investigations  are 
often  judged  by  the  consumer-sportsmen  rather 
than  by  the  management-producer.  With  all  of 
the  shortcomings,  handicaps,  and  failures  which 
have  been  experienced  in  past  wildlife  investiga- 
tions, it  is  the  writer's  positive  contention  that  the 
actual  saving  in  money  which  has  been  effected  as 
a  result  of  past  investigations  would  more  than 
counter  balance  the  cost  of  all  past  wildlife  research. 
Is  wildlife  research  really  necessary?  My  answer 
would  be  NO;  it  is  not — only  necessary — it  is  man- 
datory! 


here  .  .  .he  never 
his  decovs." 
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New  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  Organized 


By  DR.  W.  A.  PENNINGTON 


Virginia  has  a  new  Wildlife  Federation.  It  was 
born  last  May  when  a  group  of  interested  and  in- 
fluential wildlife  conservationists  met  in  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  organizing 
into  one  federation  the  conservation  activities  of  all 
groups  of  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
conservation,  restoration  and  management  of  the 
fish,  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
State. 

Dr.  William  A.  Pennington  of  Buckingham,  Vir- 
ginia, was  elected  temporary  chairman.  He  ap- 
pointed two  members  of  a  nominating  committee: 
Col.  R.  F.  Parrott,  and  Rev.  O.  G.  Burnett.  These 
men  selected  Mr.  A.  S.  Zimmerman  to  fill  the  com- 
mittee. While  the  nominating  committee  was  de- 
liberating the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Ross 
Stevens,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Federation.  Mr.  Stevens'  vast  experience 
in  federation  work  was  of  inestimable  -value  in 
conducting  the  business  which  followed.  Mean- 
while, the  nominating  committee  offered  the  fol- 
lowing slate  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Dr.  William  A.  Pennington,  President 
Mr.  James  E.  Edmunds,  Vice  President 
Mr.  H.  E.  Griffin,  Secretary-Treasurer 

A  tentative  constitution  and  by-laws  was  pre- 
sented by  James  E.  Edmunds  of  Halifax.  This 
document  was  considered  part  by  part  and  with 
minor  changes  was  adopted  unanimously.  Mr.  Ed- 
munds was  authorized  to  rewrite  the  document  in 
its  final  form. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  president  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  Board  of  Directors,  five  in  number, 
to  function  until  election  of  these  officers  was  made 
possible,  as  set  forth  in  Article  V  of  the  By-laws. 

The  Directors  appointed  were: 

Bill  Martin,  Jr.  Midlothian,  Va. 

R.  C.  Woods  Covington,  Va. 

A.  S.  Zimmerman  Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  J.  Sperry  Woodstock,  Va. 

E.  P.  Giles  Lynchburg,  Va. 

According  to  the  Constitution  and  by-laws,  the 


principle  office  of  the  organization,  which  shall 
hereinafter  be  referred  to  only  as  the  "Federation", 
will  be  located  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  regard  to  membership,  any  wildlife  or  conser- 
vation organization  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia interested  in  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
Federation  shall  be  eligible  to  affiliate  therewith 
under  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws. 

The  government  of  the  Federation  will  be  divided 
into  nine  districts,  with  each  district  having  its  own 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  secretary-treasurer, 
elected  by  delegates  from  each  participating  club  in 
the  district  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

The  Federation  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in 
May  of  each  year  at  such  place  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Federation 
shall  have  such  other  meetings  as  directed  by  the 
President  or  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Besides  organizing  for  the  conservation,  restora- 
tion, and  management  of  fish,  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources  of  the  State,  the  Federation  pledges 
itself  to  encourage  the  enactment  and  enforcement 
of  proper  laws  to  protect  these  resources  and  pre- 
vent their  exploitation;  to  sponsor  educational  pro- 
grams designed  to  bring  about  a  greater  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  wildlife  and  other  natural 
renewable  resources;  to  promote  agreement  on 
sound  principles  as  applied  to  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources;  to  encourage  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram between  the  legislature,  game  commission, 
landowners,  farmers  and  sportsmen  so  that  the 
wildlife  will  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  all  groups 
of  people;  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  clear  streams 
and  to  bring  about  the  redemption  of  polluted 
streams;  to  foster  sportsmanship;  to  improve  and 
increase  wildlife  habitat;  and  to  perform  all  such 
other,  general  and  specific  acts  as  may  be  necessary, 
reasonable  or  proper  in  carrying  out  the  same. 

Any  club  or  organization  or  individual  within 
the  State  that  is  interested  in  learning  more  about 
the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  should  address 
communication  to  the  author  located  at  Bucking- 
ham, Virginia,  or  Mr.  James  E.  Edmunds,  the  Vice 
President,  located  at  Halifax,  or  Mr.  H.  E.  Griffin, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  at  Buckingham. 
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CONSERVATION  AWARDS  NAMED 

National  recognition  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
forest  conservation  and  pollution  control  has  been 
earned  by  the  Conservation  Foundation  of  New 
York  City  and  Bill  Wolf,  a  Philadelphia  writer. 

Awards  were  announced  today  during  the  annual 
meeting,  at  nearby  Timberline  Lodge  on  Mt.  Hood, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Edu- 
cation and  Publicity. 

The  Conservation  Foundation  was  cited  for  its 
production  of  visual  education  films  in  its  "Living 
Forest"  series.  Wolf's  citation  was  earned  by  his 
series  on  pollution,  "Running  Sores  On  Our  Land," 
appearing  in  a  national  outdoors  magazine. 

Judges  were  Seth  Gordon  of  San  Francisco,  mem- 
ber of  the  California  wildlife  conservation  board; 
Tom  Wallace,  editor-emeritus  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times;  and  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling  of  Des 
Moines,  La.,  dean  of  conservation  cartoonists. 

No  book  or  radio-television  awards  were  given. 

Awards  also  went  to  Guillermo  Nanrieti  of  Co- 
lombia, head  of  the  Pan  American  Union's  Educa- 
tion division,  for  outstanding  service  to  conservation 
through  adult  and  youth  education,  and  to  Amigos 
del  Suelo  (Friends  of  the  Soil)  of  Torreon,  Coa- 
huila,  Mexico.  This  group  of  farmers  is  credited 
with  having  secured  the  damming  of  the  silt-laden 
Nazas  River  and  its  conversion  to  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

WALTONIAN  CONVENTION 

The  1950  annual  convention  of  the  Virginia 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  met  at  Hotel 
Rueger  in  Richmond,  September  23,  and  24.  The 
Saturday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  talks  by 
the  following  men:  T.  D.  Watklns,  Commissioner 
for  the  Virginia  Game  Commission;  Dr.  Nelson 
Marshall,  from  Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory,  who 
spoke  on  marine  fisheries;  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Mosby 
of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Blacks- 
burg,  who  discussed  the  topic  "Is  Wildlife  Research 
Worth  It?" 

Francis  R.  Loth,  past  president  of  the  Virginia 
Division,  spoke  on  the  League  and  Its  opportunities. 
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He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ross  H.  Walker  of  the  State 
Water  Control  Board,  who  discussed  the  Water 
Control  Act. 

The  evening  banquet  was  a  gala  event,  which  was 
preceded  by  a  cocktail  hour.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Adams, 
of  Richmond  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Holton,  National  Pres- 
ident of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  were  guest  speak- 
ers, discussing  several  aspects  of  conservation. 

The  group  adopted  numerous  resolutions  backing 
fish  and  game  conservation  within  the  Common- 
wealth and  reiterated  its  firm  stand  In  getting  the 
dog  law  divorced  from  the  activities  of  the  Game 
Commission. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 
Ira  D.  Grinnan,  President,  Dr.  Cecil  F.  DeLaBarre, 
retained  as  Secretary,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Bowers,  to 
continue  as  Treasurer. 

ANNUAL  FEDERAL  DUCK  STAMP 
COMPETITION  ANNOUNCED 

The  design  for  the  19  51-52  Federal  "Duck 
Stamp"  will  be  chosen  in  a  competition  open  to  all 
artists,  amateurs  as  well  as  professionals.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  recently  an- 
nounced. All  entries  must  be  received  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  or  before  January  2,  1951. 

Each  year  the  design  used  on  the  duck  stamp  is 
chosen  by  a  judging  committee  of  waterfowl  au- 
thorities from  among  entries  submitted  by  artists 
from  every  part  of  the  nation.  This  year's  contest 
Is  the  second  open  to  all  artists.  Until  last  year, 
artists  submitted  entries  by  Invitation  only. 

The  winning  artist  will  receive  no  compensation. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp — better 
known  as  the  "Duck  Stamp" — has  become  familiar 
to  all  migratory  waterfowl  hunters  and  to  phila- 
telists and  conservationists  throughout  the  country 
since  the  first  issue  In  the  series  went  on  sale  In  1934. 
Nearly  twice  the  size  of  a  special  delivery  stamp. 
It  costs  $2.  Sale  is  handled  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Everyone  over  1 6  years  of  age  who  hunts 
migratory  waterfowl  is  required  to  have  a  Federal 
duck  stamp  In  his  possession,  validated  by  his  signa- 
ture. 
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HUNTERS'  FIRES  ARE  A  THREAT  TO 
VIRGINIA'S  FORESTS 

Mr.  Hunter,  more  than  1,700  forest  fires  burning 
over  17,000  acres  of  forestland  have  ah'eady  oc- 
curred in  Virginia  during  1950.  How  many  more 
are  you  going  to  be  the  cause  of? 

The  Virginia  sportsman  or  hunter  of  tomorrow's 
game  does  not  jeopardize  his  chance  of  future  bag 
hmits  by  burning  the  forests  of  Virginia. 

Ahhough  a  minor  cause,  let's  analyse  this  one  for 
the  non-thinking  hunter.  Each  fall  numerous  for- 
est fires  are  the  direct  result  of  careless,  negligent, 
meat  hungry  hunters  attempting  to  smoke  animals 
out  of  dens  or  other  hollow  trees.  This  practice  is 
one  that  a  "dyed  in  the  wool"  sportsman  would  not 
think  of  except  in  such  instances  where  he  exper- 
iences a  bad  dream  or  nightmare. 

The  hunter  who  attempts  to  smoke  game  from 
trees  is  the  one  who  would  rob  the  baby's  bank. 
He  does  not  think  of  the  consequences  that  can 
result  from  his  unforgiveable  work.  For  example, 
let's  take  the  case  of  the  hunter  who  is  guilty  of 
this  unpardonable  sin. 

After  being  in  the  forest  for  many  hours  with 
little  success,  and  usually  a  long,  long  way  from  any 
roads  or  civilization,  the  hunter  finally  trees  one  of 
the  many  game  animals  that  hide  in  hollow  trees  for 
protection  and  security  reasons.  Discouraged,  tired 
and  ready  for  excitement,  the  misinformed  hunter 
builds  his  fire  at  the  base  of  the  hollow  chestnut  or 
other  species  of  trees,  and  waits  for  the  animal  to 
run  out.  Patiently  the  hunter  waits;  finally,  dis- 
gusted, tired  and  cold  he  gives  up.     He  throws  his 


gun  over  his  shoulder,  calls  his  dog  and  walks  home. 
What  about  the  smoking  fire  he  has  built?  Oh, 
that's  all  right — it  will  go  out  in  due  time.  That's 
right,  it  will  go  out — out  into  the  dry  forest  floor 
hours  later  or  even  days  later.  The  usual  case  is  that 
the  local  forest  warden  and  his  crew  is  called  out  that 
night  to  extinguish  a  wild  running  forest  fire  burn- 
ing halfway  up  Bear  Mountain  or  in  the  center  of 
the  Big  Woods. 

Surely  this  is  not  you — or  is  it?  If  so,  maybe  (may- 
be, that  is)  the  next  time  you  will  stop,  think,  and 
not  build  a  fire  in  that  tree  that  can  do  more  dam- 
age in  a  few  hours  than  destructive  cutting  and 
logging  practices  by  a  single  sawmill  can  do  in  30 
years  of  continuous  work. 

Although  this  is  a  minor  cause  of  forest  fires  in 
Virginia  each  year,  it  is  a  serious  one  that  hunters 
could  eliminate. 

The  sportsman,  the  Sportsman's  Clubs,  the  State 
Game  Department  and  others  are  doing  wonders 
in  improving  the  hunting  conditions  in  Virginia 
by  improving  the  game  habits  and  other  game  man- 
agement work.  So  hunters,  let's  not  destroy  all  of 
this  beneficial  work  that  has  taken  years  to  accom- 
plish by  being  careless  with  fire  in  our  forests. 

Let's  remember  this  fall  once  more  that  forest 
fires  are  destructive.  Crush  your  cigarette  in  min- 
eral soil  or  water,  watch  your  pipe  ashes,  drown 
your  campfire,  DON'T  smoke  game  out  of  trees 
or  elsewhere. 

Forest  fires  and  hunting  don't  mix — let's  get  on 
the  band  wagon  and  all  help  in  KEEPING  VIR- 
GINIA GREEN. 

By:   D.  G.  W/lfong,  Jr.,  District  Forester, 
Virginia  Forest  Service 


THE  LAW  EXPLAINED 

Conducted   by  M.  WHEELER   KESTERSON 

Chief,  Division   of  Law  Enforcement 


Question:  Docs  a  landowner  have  right  to  block  or  post 
a  canal  which  was  cut  into  his  property  by  him- 
self in  which  tide  ebbs  and  flows? 

Ansicer:       No. 

Reference:    Page  123,  Section  4747  in  Game  Law 
Book  and  Section  29-151  of  Code  of  1950. 

Question:  Is  a  hunter  who  has  a  legal  stationary  duckblind 
in  the  public  waters  of  this  State  required  by  law 
to  remove  it  after  the  hunting  season  closes,  and 
what  about  it  if  someone  else  destroys  it  after 
hunting  season? 

Answer:  No,  unless  t/je  structure  is  a  hazard  to  navigation. 
If  destrtictian  is  by  anotloer,  it  is  a  matter  of  civil 
damages. 


Question:     Do  you  have  to  have  a  license  to  fish  in  a  private 
pond  if  you  have  permission  from  the  owner? 

Answer:       Only  tvloen  a  person  is  tJoe  house  guest  of  the  own- 
er of  the  pond  is  he  exevtpted  from  having  a  li- 
cense. 
Reference:    Section  29-52  of  the  Code  of  1950. 

Question:     What  is  the  law,  if  any,  on  gigging  of  frogs? 
Answer:       Required  to  have  hunting  license. 

Reference:    Refer   to  Attorney  General's  opinion 

of  June  20,  1950. 

Question:     What  is  meaning  of  house  guest? 
Answer:       The  common  acceptance  of  the  meaning  of  house 
guest  is  a  person  visiting  overnight. 
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THE  SHENANDOAH 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

sionally  distract  from  your  fishing  as  you  quietly 
drift  close  and  interrupt  his  slumber  in  his  favorite 
haunt,  the  large  trees  lining  the  river.  Suddenly 
you  may  be  awakened  from  your  complacent  ex- 
istence by  the  strike  of  a  savage  smallmouth,  a  never 
to  be  forgotten  thrill  as  he  fights  to  escape,  out  of 
the  water  as  much  as  in.  The  home  of  most  of 
these  bronze  beauties  is  in  the  fast,  rocky  riffles 
which  adds  much  to  the  excitement  of  battle.  Oc- 
casionally in  the  large  placid  pools,  a  hulking  large- 
mouth  may  be  taken  but  the  fight  produced  here  is 
not  comparable  to  that  of  the  lordly  smallmouth. 
Occasionally  you  will  tie  into  something  really  big 
and  after  a  long  tug-o-war  you  finally  net  a  large 
channel  cat  who  thought  your  plug  was  some  choice 
morsel  swimming  by.  Sunfish  and  crappie  are  also 
quite  adept  at  taking  the  plug,  their  eyes  in  this 
case  being  bigger  than  their  stomach.  Sometimes 
the  plug  may  have  a  slight  edge  in  length. 

Many  other  kinds  of  fishing  are  done  regularly 
by  ardent  anglers.  Wading  and  fly  fishing  the 
riffles  with  fly,  bass  bug,  or  fly  and  spinner  is  a  very 
popular  pastime  on  the  Shenandoah.  A  fly  has  even 
been  tied  called  the  "Shenandoah  Special."  A  large 
smallmouth  on  a  fly  rod  is  the  ultimate  in  thrills. 
Scrappy  sunfish  and  an  occasional  channel  cat  re- 
ward this  type  of  angler  well  for  his  efforts.  Fish- 
ing with  live-bait  is  at  times  the  most  productive 
fishing.  Either  wading  oi'  still  fishing  from  the 
banks  or  from  a  boat  using  minnows,  worms,  or 
hellgrammites  may  reward  the  angler  with  quite  a 
sizeable  catch.  Mad  toms  and  creek  chubs  are  the 
preferred  bait  for  bass.  Every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily may  join  in  this  pursuit  for  some  member  of  the 
finny  tribe.  Many  anglers  prefer  to  relax  on  the 
bank  and  fish  for  the  slow  biting  carp  or  catfish. 

At  practically  all  seasons  of  the  year,  some  form 
of  fishing  is  available.  Bass  fishing  is  best  in  the 
early  season  and  again  in  late  summer  and  fall. 
Some  hearty  anglers  pursue  bass,  crappie,  and  sun- 
fish until  late  November  or  December.  Then  there 
is  a  short  gigging  season  for  carp.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  suckers  start  running  upstream  to  spawn 
and  fishing  for  them  with  worms  comes  into  its 
own.  Sunfish  and  catfish  are  pursued  heavily  until 
the  bass  season  opens  on  June  20. 

For  the  devotees  of  the  mountain  trout,  this 
section  still  holds  its  own  with  any  other  in  the 
state.  The  Shenandoah  National  Park  overlooking 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  has  nu- 
merous native  trout  streams  where  the  Eastern 
Brook  is  king.  Forest  protection  from  fire  and 
grazing  have  provided  slow  runoff  and  cool  water 
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for  the  turbulent  mountain  streams  and  a  native 
habitat  where  natural  reproduction  occurs.  Angl- 
ing is  allowed  only  with  artificial  lures  and  dry  flies 
have  proven  best.  Only  persons  who  fish  for  sport 
and  desire  communion  with  the  great  out  of  doors 
need  apply  as  most  of  these  streams  are  accessible 
only  by  foot  trails.  This  is  where  the  real  trout  fish- 
erman really  comes  into  his  own.  Big  Run  and  Jer- 
emys  Run  are  among  the  best  on  the  Shenandoah 
River  side  of  the  Park. 

Many  other  excellent  trout  streams  are  more 
easily  accessible  and  are  heavily  stocked  with  large 
brook  and  rainbow  trout  by  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Among  these  are  Big 
Stony,  Cedar  Creek,  and  Paddys  Run  on  the  West- 
ern side  of  the  valley  and  Passage  Creek  in  the  Mas- 
sanutten  Mountains,  all  flowing  into  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  On  the  East  side  and 
flowing  into  the  South  Fork  are  St.  Marys  River, 
South  River,  Pass  Run  and  many  others. 

Only  after  an  extremely  heavy  rain  is  the  Shen- 
andoah River  roily  and  high  and  then  for  only  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Even  when  the  main 
river  and  its  forks  are  muddy  some  of  the  lower 
tributaries  may  furnish  excellent  fishing  or  you  can 
always  rely  on  the  excellent  trout  streams  nearby. 

For  the  nimrod  too,  the  Shenandoah  offers  quite 
a  lot.  Most  of  the  counties  are  open  for  white 
tailed  deer,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  and  the  deer 
herd  is  definitely  on  the  increase.  Black  bear  are 
hunted  in  some  of  the  remote  mountain  areas. 
Ruffed  grouse  are  fairly  plentiful  and  a  few  hearty 
hunters  pursue  the  king  of  the  roost,  the  wild  tur- 
key. A  large  part  of  the  mountains  are  in  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest  where  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  jointly 
manage  and  protect  the  wildlife  resources  and  make 
it  available  to  the  hunters  within  season.  The 
Shenandoah  National  Park  is  closed  to  hunting  but 
wildlife  of  all  kinds  abounds  there  and  the  shooting 
can  be  done  with  a  camera  instead  of  a  gun. 

Rabbits,  squirrels,  and  bobwhite  quail  are  reason- 
ably abundant  and  furnish  much  pleasure  for  de- 
votees of  this  sport.  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
cover  practically  the  entire  territory  and  the  Farm- 
Game  Program  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice is  helping  considerably  by  furnishing  food  and 
cover.  Ducks  and  geese  drop  into  the  river  occa- 
sionally furnishing  some  sport  for  local  residents. 

For  devotees  of  other  sports  such  as  hiking,  sight 
seeing,  camping,  picnicking,  nature  study,  boating, 
swimming,  riding,  or  just  plain  loafing,  the  Shen- 
andoah River  and  its  surroundings  offer  much  en- 
joyment to  young  and  old. 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Deer  Head  With  26  Points,  Western  Virginia 
Prize  Winner 

The  Izaak  \^  alton  League's  Western  Virginia  Big 
Game  Trophy  Contest,  held  in  the  Civic  Center  at 
Harrisonhurg  on  November  4,  attracted  the  largest 
collection  of  mounted  deer  heads  ever  seen  in  this 
area,  which  included  an  unusual  specimen — a  26 
point  antler. 

This  many  pointed  first  prize  winner  was  killed 
last  fall  by  Bruce  C.  Orndorff,  of  Winchester,  in  the 
Massanutten  mountains  near  Strasburg.  It  attracted 
much  interest  from  deer  hunters  who  had  never  seen 
such  an  array  of  points. 

John  W.  Gwathmey,  Rod  and  Gun  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  who  awardecl  the  prizes 
on  behalf  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  predicted  the 
Orndorff  exhibit  would  capture  the  first  award  at 
the  state  contest. 

While  there  were  many  deer  exhibits,  there  were 
few  bear  heads  and  hides.  Mr.  Gwathmey  expressed 
hope  that  in  another  year  there  will  be  more  entries 
from  bear  hunters. 

John  George,  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Lea- 
gue; P.  J.  Hanlon,  Game  conservationist,  of  the 
George  Washington  National  Forest,  and  Thomas 
G.  Herring,  member  of  the  State  Game  Commission, 


Western  Division  Big  Guiiu-  Trophy  wimu-rs   pose   with  their 

winning    heads    and    prizes    at    the    Harrisonburg    judging    on 

November  4th. 

expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  in- 
terest shown  in  the  contest  and  predicted  a  bigger 
show  next  year. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Deer  killed  in  1949  season  nine  points  or  over: 
first,  Bruce  C.  Orndorff.  Winchester,  prize  30-30 
rifle;   second,    Ben    H.   May,    Hinton,   prize   hunting 


boots  and  shells;  third,  H.  M.  Carpenter,  Bolar, 
hunting  knife  and  2  gallons  of  Prestone. 

Deer  killed  in  1949  season  eight  or  fewer  points: 
first,  G.  W.  Cauley,  Hot  Springs,  penscope  and  hunt- 
ing mittens;  second,  Charles  Bowman,  Dayton,  mul- 
tipurpose light;  third,  Fred  Bowman,  Conicville, 
electric  clock. 

Freak  deer:  J.  Warren  Good,  Mt.  Jackson,  hunt- 
ing shirt. 

Deer  killed  prior  to  1949  season:  first,  Fred  Hawse, 
Blue  Grass,  multipurpose  light;  second,  Sheldon 
Showalter,  gun  case;  third,  L.  E.  Payne,  Harrison- 
burg. 

Bear  killed  in  1949  season:  Galen  \^'ainpler, 
Broadway,  30-30  rifle. 

Bear  killed  prior  to  1949  season:  B.  F.  Swecker, 
Blue  Grass,  prize,  dressed  turkey. 

Keep  Waterchestnnt  out  of  Duck   Waters: 

Sportsmen  engaged  in  improving  ponds  and 
streams  for  waterfowl  by  sowing  aquatic  plants  this 
fall  are  advised  to  watch  for  the  seeds  of  the  water- 
chestnut  among  their  planting  stock  by  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep  this 
plant  out  of  fresh  territory  than  it  is  to  eradicate  it 
once  it  becomes  established. 

The  M  aterchestnut,  known  to  the  scientists  as  Trupa 
nutans,  is  a  rather  attractive  plant  with  small  cut- 
toothed  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  produces  an  abundance  of  large,  horny  seeds  which 
look  as  though  they  should  make  good  duck  food  but 
which  waterfowl  scorn.  Sportsmen  living  in  the 
East  would  do  well  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  plant.  Manuals  of  botany  available  at  any  pubUc 
library  contain  plates  illustrating  its  characteristics, 
and  few  other  plants  could  be  mistaken  for  it.  Once 
it  is  established,  the  plant  spreads  rapidly  and  chokes 
out  all  other  vegetation,  including  valuable  resident 
duck  foods.  The  dense  mats  of  leaves  shade  the 
bottom,  preventing  the  germination  of  seeds  and 
the  development  of  tubers  of  useful  plants  which 
might  compete  with  it  for  living  space.  The  devel- 
opment of  microscopic  fish  foods  is  precluded  for 
the  same  reason,  and  waters  where  Trapa  takes  over 
eventually  become  completely  sterile. 

So  serious  has  the  waterchestnut  problem  become 
locally  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  its  control  in  the  Potomac  River  alone. 
There,   its    dense    growth   has   become  a    menace  to 
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navigation  and  only  continuous,  costly  control  oper- 
ations prevent  its  spread.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to 
ruin  good  waterfowl  and  fishing  water  is  to  introduce 
waterchestnuts  in  it.  Once  Trapa  takes  over,  there 
is  little  room  left  for  anything  else. 

Show-Me  Trip  Held  in  Poor  Valley 

A  show-me-trip  for  officials  interested  in  wildlife 
development  work  was  held  recently  in  the  Poor 
Valley  Game  Management  Area  on  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  Management  Area  covers  por- 
tions of  three  southwestern  counties  including  Bland, 
Smyth  and  Tazewell.  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Sheriffs  and  their  Deputies,  Trial  Jus- 
tices, and  Clerks  were  present.  The  meeting  was 
planned  and  conducted  by  Game  Wardens  Bird,  of 
Bland  County,  Newman,  of  Smyth  County,  Wilson, 
of  Tazewell  County,  Ranger  Ockers,  and  Charlie 
Peery,  Game  Technician. 

The  Forest  Service  furnished  a  very  good  meal  on 
the  grounds.  Following  the  smoking  hour,  the  group 
formed  a  motor  convoy  and  drove  farther  into  the 
area.  From  there  they  walked  an  old  tram  road  and 
were  instructed  in  the  various  habitat  improvements 
along   the   road.      These    included    widening    of  the 


day  meeting,  might  consider  contacting  "Rusty" 
Reed,  a  young  West  Virginian  whose  prowess  with  a 
rifle  and  shotgun  approaches  the  legendary. 


"Rusty"  K«'o(l,  young  West  Virginia  shooling  wizard,  displays 
some  of  the  equipment  that  he  uses  in  his  amazing  exhibition 

work. 


"Rusty"  is  just  16  years  old  at  the  present  time 
but  he  has  been  shooting  exhibitions  since  he  was 
12,  so  he  is  getting  to  be  an  old  hand  at  the  game. 

With  two  more  years  of  high  school  before  him, 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  put  himself  through  college 
with  his  shooting  skill. 

"Rusty's"  bag  of  shooting  tricks  includes  powder- 
ing aspirin  tablets  in  the  air  with  a  .22,  smashing 
flying  oranges,  apples  and  nuts  with  a  .306  big  game 
rifle,  and  some  phenomenal  shotgun  and  pistol  work. 

Any  one  interested  in  further  details  should  con- 
tact Ward  Reed  at  218  4th  Street,  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia. 


Members  of  the  county  boards  of  supervisors,  sheriffs  and  dep- 
uties, trial  Justices  and  court  clerks,  were  among  the  officials  on 
the  recent  show-me  trip  on  the  Poor  Valley  Management  Area. 

trail,  plantings  of  orchard  grass  and  sericea  lespe- 
deza,  and  the  cover  plantings  of  white  pine.  At  the  end 
of  the  trail,  the  group  observed  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys 
enclosed  in  one  of  the  recently  constructed  condition- 
ing pens.  A  thorough  explanation  was  given  for  the 
wild  turkey  restoration  project  which  is  in  progress 
throughout  several  of  the  southwestern  counties. 
The  meeting  was  then  summarized  through  questions 
and  answers. 

Exhibition  Shooter  Available  to  Clubs 

Virginia  sportsmen's  clubs  or  other  organizations 
who  are  looking  for  an  unusual  feature  for  a  field 


Duck  Hunters  Please  Note 

During  the  migratory  waterfowl  hunting  season 
this  year,  many  Virginia  hunters  probably  will  find 
some  of  the  ducks  and  geese  they  shoot  will  have 
bands  on  the  legs. 

These  hunters  can  render  a  great  service  by  send- 
ing the  information  on  these  bands  to  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  then 
sending  the  band  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. The  information  sent  to  the  Game  Commission 
should  include  the  hunter's  name,  species  of  bird 
shot,  where  killed,  the  date,  and  the  band  number. 

The  band  itself  should  be  flattened  and  sent  to  the 
Bird  Banding  Office,  Patuxent  Research  Refuge, 
Laurel,  Maryland.  In  return  the  hunter  will  receive 
information  on  the  historv  of  the  banded  bird. 
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BIRD  OF  THE  MONTH 

During  the  current  hunting  season 
many  a  quail  hunter  receives  a  start  and 
half  raises  his  gun   at  the   sudden    rise 


The  Meadow  lark 

of  a  meadowlark.  Like  our  most  pop- 
ular game  bird,  the  bobwhite.  the  mea- 
dowlark is  also  a  ground  bird.  Al- 
though his  flight  is  slower  and  his  flush- 
ing from  ground  cover  quieter,  he  often 
startles  eager  hunters  as  he  suddenly 
flies  from  concealment. 

Even  the  history  of  the  meadowlark 
follows  that  of  the  quail.  Both  are  birds 
that  require  open  places  and  both  bene- 
fitted from  the  settling  of  the  country 
and  the  opening  of  the  forests  into 
meadows  and  farm  lands. 

The  meadowlark  is  protected  year 
around.  For  this  we  are  thankful.  He 
is  colorful,  a  beautiful  singer,  and  he 
devours  large  quantities  of  insects  and 
weed  seeds. 

Although  not  entirely  migratory,  birds 


nesting  in  the  north  usually  move  south 
during  the  winter  months.  In  the  north 
deep  snows  prevent  the  ground  feeding 
birds  from  obtaining  food.  Many  of 
the  meadowlarks  that  fail  to  move  south 
during  the  winter  perish  when  ice  storms 
seal  them  for  days  beneath  snow  where 
they  had  sought  shelter  from  the  cold. 

Meadowlarks  build  their  nests  on  the 
ground  and  are  experts  at  concealing 
them.  Four  to  six  white  speckled  eggs 
are  laid  in  late  May  or  June  and  hatch 
in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  The  chicks 
are  helpless  at  birth  but  leave  their  nests 
early. 

These  beautiful  birds  are  welcome 
winter  residents  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

WARDEN   BILL'S    PATROL 

Last  month  I  decided  to  write  a  short 
story  about  my  work  for  each  issue  of 
the  magazine.  Well,  that  was  all  right 
last  month  but  I  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten how  busy  I  am  during  December. 
It's  not  that  I  haven't  plenty  to  tell  you, 
it's  just  that  being  a  game  warden  in 
December  is  time-consuming  work  and 
a  lot  of  our  so-called  good  citizens  and 
sportsmen  aren't  doing  much  to  help 
me  out. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  otherwise  good 
citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  can  go 
into  the  field  in  the  guise  of  sportsmen, 
violate  every  game  law  in  the  book,  then 
return  home  with  their  illegal  kill,  and 
still  receive  the  respect  of  their  families 
and  friends?  Such  a  man  deserves  no 
more  consideration  from  his  community 
than  a  common  thief.  Actually  that's 
all  he  is.  He  is  robbing  Virginia's 
sportsmen  of  their  hard  earned  dollars. 
Not  only  that,  he  is  depriving  you  and 
me,  and  more  important,  our  children, 
of  what  should  be  our  heritage. 

Many  folks  think  that  game  and  fish 
law  violations  are  a  joke  and  that  it's 
real  fun  to  try  and  put  one  over  on  a 


warden.  Many  others  wouldn't  dream 
of  reporting  an  observed  violation  or  of 
agreeing  to  testify  against  a  member  of 
his  community  who  has  violated. 

Such  folks  are  only  kidding  themselves. 
Every  game  law  violation  is  serious! 
Game  and  fish  laws  are  established  only 
after  long  study  and  research.  They  are 
intended  to  conserve  wildlife  and  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  plenty  to  go 
around,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  those 
that  follow  us. 

We  can't  afford  to  allow  violations! 
The  wardens  can't  prevent  violations 
without  your  help!  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing are  big  business  in  Virginia.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  lovers  of  the  outdoors 
spend  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  a  year 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  recreation.  Pro- 
tect your  investment,  protect  your  good 
times  in  the  field,  and  please  give  me  a 
hand.  I'm  just  one  man  and  I'm  sup- 
posed to  guard  the  wild  birds,  animals, 
and  fishes  of  a  whole  county.  I  just 
can't  do  it  by  myself. 

If  you  will  all  cooperate,  maybe  I'll 
have  enough  time  to  tell  you  more  tales 
of  my  patrol  in  the  coming  issues  of 
your  conservation  publication,  Virginia 
Wildlife. 
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